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xxx) IS better to try to write plays than to take je) 
| x * courses in the drama, better to dance than to fay ‘ 
ok * ©) 
| «24 xi go to lectures on the dance, better to do some | 
| DK OK | re i | 
~ painting than to study art. This is so nearly 


true that we could almost go down the whole list of human 


activities and say much the same thing with convincing 
effect. It is better to play tennis, even badly, than to watch 


a championship match. It is better to make a pie or a 





dress than to look into a bakery window or attend a 


fashion show, better to earn a modest living by your own 


GOOSOGEGEGSBE 


hard work than to inherit a fortune, better to sing around | - 
N | the piano than to listen to the radio. The Joy of @reation 
; . 
is always greater than the undoubted pleasure of looking | ‘ 
| | ‘ 


on. Study has its own values if it leads to active partici- 


pation later, but too many people stop with study and 


GS 


Sj never go on to its application. The sad fact is that the vast tO) 
(0 majority of mankind are onlookers; only the rare few are ta) 
(o) doers. Prosperous folk tend more and more to be patrons &) 
‘G of the arts, sitters on the side lines, so the depression has ie 
S shaken us from these habits somewhat. But those who 4 
ie have the most fun will continue to be those who do rather w) 
co than merely look on. 

(S) JOHN ERSKINE we 

Or | -- 
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DO FINE ARTS “ZOOM” 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 


An EDITORIAL 


ie Literary Digest for October 17, 1936, 
under its title “Enrollments Zoom at 
U. S. Colleges,” states, “Hard Times have 
not only increased youth’s interest in poli- 
tics, but have also changed its aims. So- 
called ‘abstract studies,’ such as fine arts, 
philosophy and classics, are losing ground in 
preference to practical knowledge.” 

Fine arts is rather a general title and is 
applied to many diverse arts. Fine arts as 
a subject is one supposedly carrying much 
prestige, and queer disciples often seek its 
sheltering cover. I have noted that it forms 
an “alibi haven’’ for many loiterers in the 
college lanes of learning. Art appreciation 
courses which dodge all hand work or mental 
effort are much sought as a course of easy 
credits. Unfortunately, in these days credits 
do not reflect any true measure of accom- 
plishment, and too often even accomplish- 
ments do not establish permanent useful 
knowledge. 

The true valuable fine art courses are 
those that not only correlate fine art products 
with history, social studies, or psychology, 
but also produce an actual creative interest 
in the student to also use his hands and 
mind in doing likewise. Any art apprecia- 
tion course that is all talk and no “doing” 
will never hold sincere students. They will 
“lose ground in preference to practical 
knowledge.”” Success, they say, is ten per 
cent inspiration plus ninety per cent per- 
spiration. About ten per cent appreciation 
talk and ninety per cent art doing is necessary 
before fine arts will ZOOM in our colleges. 

There isn’t a more practical knowledge in 
the world than fine and applied arts. Fine 
arts without the applied arts is as helpless 
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as a beautiful ship without motive power. 
Fine arts with applied arts can go places and 
do things. There should never have been 
the division between the fine arts and the 
applied arts. Great authorities and prac- 
ticing great artists acknowledge that it is 
impossible to define where the fine arts and 
the applied arts separate. They are one. 

To assign the applied arts to the craftsman 
and to allot it as a worker’s effort of mini- 
mum art values, as compared with the fine 
arts, was to attempt a form of caste in the 
arts. In spite of this attempt, art has con- 
tinued to be a democracy all its own, blos- 
soming in every avenue of life and achieving 
high standards in all sorts of materials for 
everyday integration in the life of all men. 

Yesterday educators recognized the funda- 
mental argument that no well rounded 
education was complete without a good 
proportion of art. Today they know that 
art knowledge from books is not enough, 
but that art of the hand in affinity with the 
mind can make art a useful, practical part 
of one’s entire life. Art as a polish or an 
artificial veneer to intelligence cannot be 
permanent. College courses need to give 
more practical workable courses in art. Until 
then art progress in this country will depend 
on imported art ideals. The whole United 
States is waiting for colleges to ZOOM a real 
healthy, virile course of art application to 
LIFE. In baseball language “the bases are 
all full,’ and if our colleges will “knock a 
home run” the art score will be what it 
ought to have been long ago. 








ABOVE: THE GARDEN AT SECRETARY HOUSE WAS A RIOT OF COLOR WHEN THIS PHOTO- 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN. BELOW: A LITTLE AFTER-DINNER MUSIC AT SECRETARY HOUSE 
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SECRETARY HOUSE 


Secretary House is one of the hobbies 
of Mr. Henry Ford and is part of his 


famous Greenfield Village collection. 


AKING bread and riding horseback; 

putting up preserves and playing golf; 
roasting meats and learning to dance—never, 
perhaps, has there been a stranger course in 
extra-curricular studies for high school girls; 
nor, if you are to believe the eighteen girls 
privileged to take the 
delightful one. 

These, essentially, are the duties and 
diversions of the Secretary House, a com- 
bination of residence club and _ boarding 
school whose membership comprises all 
those young women who are pupils in the 
Greenfield Village High School, at Dearborn, 
Michigan, and whose waiting list—and a 
very “eager waiting” list it is—includes all 
the little girls now learning their “‘three R's” 
in the grade schools whose patron saint is 


course, a more 


SECRETARIAL DUTIES IN SECRE- 
TARY HOUSE. NOTE THE HAPPY 
BLENDING OF OLD AND NEW. 
THE CLOCK, DESK AND SLIDING 
WINDOW SHUTTERS BELONG TO 
COLONIAL TIMES. THE DAINTILY 
PATTERNED WALLPAPER IS MOD- 
ERN, THOUGH IT HAS A COLONIAL 
MOTIF AND, LIKE ALL THE WALL- 
PAPER IN SECRETARY HOUSE, 
WAS SELECTED BY MRS. HENRY 
FORD 
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Henry Ford 

the Willow 

School. 
But 


nomics’ 


the Scotch Settlement School, 
Run School and the Macon 
“home eco- 
is strange and delightful, it is no 
more so than the building that serves as 
clubhouse for the future matrons of Green- 
field Village—a beautiful Colonial structure, 
all white frame and green shutters, in a 
verdant setting of wide lawns, early Ameri- 
can gardens and shady beech trees; a 200- 
year old house that is air-conditioned, that 
is furnished throughout in exquisite taste, 
with authentic period furniture, yet supplied 
with every modern convenience. 

Here 


noiseless 


if the club’s course in 


? 


are electric stoves and iceboxes, 
typewriters noisy loud- 
speakers, ukuleles and mandolins. And here, 
too, are canopied four-poster beds, Colonial 


highboys, 


and 


secretaries, tables, chests of 
drawers, ladder-back chairs and what-nots, 
and Kashan and Bokhara that are 


museum pieces. 


rugs 


Here, in short, is a happy marriage of the 











old and the new—surroundings that will 
enable Mr. Ford’s young protégés to absorb 
a knowledge of the work of the rug weaver, 
the furniture maker and the masters of 
kindred arts, the while they turn their 
’prentice hands to the more practical arts of 
cookery and home-making and the less 
practical, but not less difficult, arts of con- 
trolling a horse and a mashie-niblick. 

Secretary House got its name in 
when it served as residence for the then 
Secretary of State of the State of New 
Hampshire. Its original site was in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, and its original owner was 
John Giddings, a merchant of that city. 
Recognizing it as a superb example of early 
American home architecture, Mr. Ford ac- 
quired it and transferred it intact to Green- 
field Village. 


1786 


A GIRL, A DOLL, AND A DOG; MARY ATKINSON, “PATIENCE PEARSON,’ 
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Turning it into a school and club where 
young girls might acquire an appreciation of 
pure beauty as well as of good cooking, good 
housekeeping, good exercise, and pure good 
fun, was simply another expression of Mr. 
Ford’s ideal of what a well-rounded educa- 
tion should be; of his undeviating belief that, 
whatever the field and scope of their human 
activities, modern men and women can learn 
much from the strivings and accomplish- 
ments and even the failures of their an- 
cestors. " 

Thus, as a single instance, the girls of 
Secretary House do not learn to cook merely 
by electricity. In the beautiful pine- 
panelled kitchen there is, to be sure, a 
modern electric range, but there is also a 
combination gas, coal and wood stove, and 
in the far corner there is a great fireplace, 





’ 


AND MR. MACTAVISH 
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SOMETIMES THE BIG KITCHEN FIREPLACE, WITH ITS DUTCH OVEN, SERVES THE PRACTICAL 


PURPOSE OF TEACHING THE YOUTHFUL MEMBERS OF SECRETARY HOUSE TO COOK IN 


THE 


MANNER OF THEIR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS; SOMETIMES, AS HERE, ITS WIDE HEARTH PROVIDES 


A COZY NOOK FOR READING, SINGING, OR STORY-TELLING. 


ISABELLE GASSETT, PRESIDENT 


OF THE CLUB, AND BETTY HUTCHINSON, ITS SECRETARY 


where, on occasion, they bake bread or 
roast meat after the manner of their great- 
grandmothers. 

Membership in the club is confined to the 
high school girls, and only they may stay 
overnight in Secretary House, choose the 
menus (anything they like; it costs them 
nothing) and prepare and serve the meals 
under the watchful and sympathetic eye of 


ri Ei 
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Miss Margaret Mackinnon, the mistress. 
But even the littlest girls, as future members, 
have the run of the place and may be seen 
any day, in groups of three or six or a dozen, 
roaming the lawns, reading or listening to the 
radio in the living rooms, or paying court to 
Mr. MacTavish, a dignified Scottie who 
takes his responsibilities and privileges as 
only resident gentleman with due solemnity. 


ry 
or 
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“IN ART WE 
\ PURPOSE.” 


MUST HAVE A MOTIF, AN IDEA TO EXPRESS— 
GEORGE K. ROSS, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FUNDAMENTAL 
OBJECTIVE OF 
ART EDUCATION 


GEORGE K. Ross 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


HAT should be the objective of 

primary importance when teaching 
art? What aim should we have in mind 
that will develop the creativeness, aesthetic 
understanding, and appreciation? The kind 
of objective that will be of value to any 
student under any condition? Naturally, 
this is a challenge for an answer in a broad 
terminology—a phrasing that will not ham- 
per originality yet will not develop aimless 
freedom. Mass education providing for 
individual differences. 

Self-expression is, of course, the word so 
glibly used today. For surely the best of the 
primatives, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
masters, or the moderns record their per- 
sonal self. No one can be wrong in using 
such a generous term. But could the 
objective be too broad? Too general? Are 
we afraid to commit ourselves? ‘“Self- 
expression could be so elastic’’;—and just 
what do we mean by “self-expression”? A 
dog expresses a howl when he hears music. 
Is he singing? Is he expressing art? A child 
expresses himself by a scribble. Why is that 
scribble not framed and hung in the Metro- 
politan? We should define more specifically 
“self-expression,’’ make it more meaningful. 

Freedom! Freedom of self. Freedom for 
the student we hear used as a synonym with 
the same smoothness and facileness in 
aesthetic circles. Meaning anything. Telling 
nothing. The student could be quite free if 
slightly guided in his aesthetic endeavors. 
So where do we begin and end in guidance? 
Such words are vague, abstract. The mean- 
ing of such words changes from time to time, 
from place to place, among different in- 
dividuals. So how much or what kind of 
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guidance should be allotted? Or should we 
know absolute freedom? 

It is obvious that we only need a dis- 
ciplinarian and not art instruction if we give 
absolute freedom. It is also obvious absolute 
freedom might bring about no progressive 
development or the wrong sort of progress for 
which we, as a social institution, are striving. 
Or, again, of course it could be the most 
effective method for some students. But we 
must make some provision for these in- 
dividual differences; we cannot sacrifice 
some students for a few. 

So in defining “‘self-expression’’ we must 
evolve a term that will consider the individ- 
ual: give absolute freedom to some and 
guidance without indoctrination to others. 

Let us find the derivation of our com- 
pound word self-expression. ‘Self’ will 
naturally mean the student begins with him- 
self. If he is at loss for a “self,” a starting 
point, the teacher should inquire, discuss, 
analyze with him, his interests—perhaps 
then make suggestions. But never does the 
teacher say, ‘‘Draw this—or that.’’ It is more 
important to spend time drawing out the 
student, his interests, than that he work 
half-heartedly on teacher’s problems and 
projects. 

And what does “expression” signify in our 
compound word? There are all sorts of ways 
and means of expressing one’s self in words. 
There are exclamations, questions, long 
stories, short stories, essays, serious and 
humorous themes, and we can speak softly, 
forcibly, furiously, sadly. Innumerable 
motives prompt us to speak—and therein 
lies the secret of “expression’’—motivation. 

In art likewise we must have a motive, an 
idea to express—a purpose. The idea may 
be a mere ejaculation, a question, or a 
narrative. The teacher should see that the 
student has a motive or purpose before he 
attempts to express himself. 

Whether we should look if the purpose be 
good is another question. In that case we 
meet vague generalities again. “Good” is a 
matter of values; of relationships. Environ- 
mental conditions, sociological distance 
affect the “good.”’ In which case if we say 
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the purpose must be good we are indoc- 
trinating our values of ‘“good’’—values per- 
haps not good next year, or in the next city, 
or among the bourgeoise. 

So self-expression with merely a purpose, 
regardless of the purpose but definitely pur- 
poseful, will not be teacher-imposed nor will 
it be haphazard freedom. It should be the 


CASTING OUT FEAR 


Maup ELLSwoRTH 


Supervisor of Elementary School Art 
Lawrence City Schools 


Instructor Public School Art Methods 
Department of Design, University of Kansas 


EAR is necessary to human life. It savés 

man from destruction. But fear can 
destroy as well as preserve. Its cold hands 
can grip with unreasoning tenacity until life 
is squeezed out. It dogs the footsteps of the 
weak, but melts swiftly and silently under 
the warm sun of faith. 

Self-expression can never blossom in the 
child who is afraid. The ability to create dies 
at. birth when, for any reason, he is fearful 
of drawing or painting or building what he 
feels. The teacher’s first task is to remove 
from the child self-consciousness and timid- 
ity in attempting his own creations. Fear 
cannot be forced out of children. It cannot 
be hurried out. It must be warmed out, 
lovingly. 

While the teacher has fear in herself she 
cannot hope to make her classes free from it. 
Some conscientious teachers are afraid to 
attempt the bare necessities of the art 
program because they are not trained for 
teaching art. 

“T know nothing about art,” says this 
teacher and through her own fear cheats her 
class. 
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fundamental objective in teaching art. 

Being fundamental upon this can be built 
other more specific objectives—according to 
personal or individual conditions. Time, 
environment, and type of student must all 
be considered in specific aims. But the major 
objective is to develop “purposeful self- 
expression.”’ 


There is an ambitious teacher who is 
afraid for her reputation or for that of her 
class. She tries to force good work by sar- 
casm or punishment. She may get meticu- 
lous workmanship, but never spontaneous 
creation. She must remember that what 
happens within the child is of importance. 
What he puts on paper is of value only as an 
indication of his inner development. 

Success plays as big a part in the teaching 
of art as it does in any other life activity. 
Much of success depends upon the attitude 
with which the task is approached. To be 
afraid often means defeat before beginning. 


The goal must be within the child’s reach. 
If the goal is accurate representation he may 
miss it. If it is an objective set by the 
teacher or another class he may not even 
understand it. But if success may be reached 
by an honest attempt to express the way he 
feels about something he has known or 
imagined, he can know the deep satisfaction 
of success. If we want our children to be 
original, to think, to love beauty, we must 
grant them recognition when they do these 
things. 

When children are taught to be self 
critical of their work they will develop most 
in appreciation. No child, however sensitive 
and retiring he may be, need fear the criti- 
cism of his class if that class be led to 
criticise from principle and not from personal 
likes and dislikes. 


Let criticism never be: 


“IT like Ned’s design because it has 
airplanes’’ ; 
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“T like it because the flowers are red”’; “One reason Bill’s picture is good is be- 


but rather: cause the brightest color is in the center of 
“T think Ned’s design is interesting interest.” 

because the spaces are not all the same There is nothing that stunts spiritual 
HY ””? 

size”’; 


development so much as fear. Let us cast 
or it out of the children’s art. 





PROJECT ON THE DistTrRIcT OF COLUMBIA 


The Lincoln Memorial was constructed by means of cardboard boxes, 
with wooden pegs painted with ivory paint, used as pillars. Trees around it, 
representing Japanese cherry trees, were made of cotton batting colored with 
pink and red chalk and glued to twigs gathered in the apple orchard. 

The reflecting Pool, situated between the Memorial and the Monument, 
consisted of a large aluminum cake tin polished for the occasion. 

The monument was made of folded manila paper. To represent the 
different kinds of marble used, the lower third part was finished with white 
chalk. Trees around it were made of sponges colored with green chalk and 
hung on the twigs. Easter grass served very well for grass 
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REVIVING 
COLONIAL 
HANDICRAFTS 
FINGER STENCILLING 


Prepro J. Lemos 
Director Museum of Fine Arts 


Stanford University 


N THESE days when every artist, 

especially art teachers, are looking and 
searching for new ideas in art application, we 
find every medium being exhausted toward 
yielding new effects. Various tools from 
other crafts have been brought in and tested 
in the artist’s studio. Many an etcher has 
found dentists’ tools to be excellent for 
engraving or dry pointing. The potter and 
other craftsmen have even surreptitiously 
borrowed kitchen equipment because of its 
superior possibilities in their art crafts, much 
to the detriment of the culinary arts of the 
artistic household. Too, there is the group 
of artist-researchers who have abandoned 
tools and use only their fingers or their 
hands. If “fingers were used for eating 
before forks,” certainly fingers were used 
first by prehistoric men for depicting on their 
‘ave walls crude patterns or the antediluvian 
beasts. Even today a smooth, sandy beach 
revives the primitive-artist urge to draw 
pelicans or boats with fingers upon the 
smooth, inviting, wet-sand surfaces. 

A little research will reveal that finger 
painting or decorating is a primitive art of 
long standing, and proves that in art there is 
nothing new under the sun. The Berbers of 
Morocco fingerprint intricate fret patterns 
on their pottery, using their finger tips, and 
there are tribes in the South Sea Archi- 
pelagoes who produce ceremonial designs 
with their fingers and colored sands. We are, 
perhaps, familiar with the colored sand cere- 
monial designs made by the Navajos, 
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wherein the hand and fingers regulate the 
pouring of the colored sands in producing 
their beautiful tribal symbols. 

In our early colonial and early American 
periods the artistic student not only had 
to surmount the derogatory social or profes- 
sional position accorded the artist, but had 
also to struggle to find good tools and paints 
with which to work. This dearth of working 
equipment stimulated many short cuts in 
handicrafts and several methods used then 
may well be revived for use in these days 
while we still are inclined to work eco- 
nomically and less wastefully than in the 
period before the depression. We hear often 
that the food wasted in an American home 
would well nourish the equivalent French 
family and, no doubt, what our usual art 
student wastes in paper and paint could 
develop an art genius in other lands. There 
is no country elsewhere presenting through 
its art supply houses the abundance of art 
mediums that we find in the United States 
of America. Less waste and more re- 
spect for art materials may go a long way 
toward developing greater art accomplish- 
ments on the part of many of our art 
students. It will help influence the student 
toward a very great element in art structure, 
that of producing the greatest amount of 
subject with the least effort—or the least 
material. 

In collecting colonial handicraft, I have 
noticed many times beautiful patterns evi- 
dently done through stencils. These patterns 
would appear on chair backs, on the legs of 
furniture, and sometimes on the front of 
chest drawers. Fireplace bellows often had 
quaint flower or fruit motifs, which also were 
used stencilled upon tin pantry containers 
for spices, sugar, and cereals. 

These stencil designs did not use color, but 
a gold paint similar to the metallic bronze 
paints used today. The paint was not put 
over the entire openings in the stencil, but 
graded inward from the edges. On close 
examination it appeared to have been put on 
with the fingers. In investigating the subject 
I found that this stencilling was done with 
the finger tips and the work was done by 
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THE BACK OF AN ANTIQUE HITCHCOCK CHAIR SHOWING 
THE USE OF AN ELABORATE FINGER STENCILED DESIGN 


women. It was a household art, or done as 
piece work in the colonial villages that were 
furniture centers, just as there are still such 
towns in the New England states largely 
given to making chairs, or buckets, or 
clothespins. 

The stencils were cut in thin brass sheets 
or thin stiff paper. It will be found that 
manila paper turpentined on one side and 
coated with linseed oil on the opposite side 
will give a crisp sharp-edged paper for cutting 
after the paper has been permitted to dry. 
In these days of celluloid, however, no better 
material is to be found for stencil purposes, 
as the transparency of celluloid enables 
accurate positions to be secured in using 
several colors or patterns on the same space. 

To revive this stencil art today all that is 
needed for a lot of fun and worth-while 
results is to secure from any paint supply 
shop a few packets of the metallic powders. 
The variety of golds and silvers and bronzes 
give a wide range of metallic colors. A small 
bottle of banana varnish or metallic size, one 
or two pieces of glass, and you are ready to 
apply the decoration. In mixing the varnish 
or size with the metallic powder grind it 
slightly with a palette or putty knife. This 
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will insure a smooth working quality. The 
stencil is then placed over the wood, metal, or 
other surface, and the finger is tipped into 
the mixture and then onto the stencil open- 
ing. The entire openings in parts of the 
design may be covered, or portions of the 
opening may have only the edges touched. 
This will give an interesting quality new in 
present-day stencilling. 

Silver and gold paint may be used in 
varying spaces or intermingled on the same 
space. The different types of gold: the 
Roman gold, Chinese gold, red gold, may 
all be used in the same design with an 
enriching effect. 

After the stencil has dried, a tint of oil 
paint color of any hue can be finger stencilled 
over certain parts to give it an additional 
quality. 

Boxes, furniture, and many objects can be 
easily and artistically decorated in this 
“fingerprint” manner. If you want to 
achieve the height of artistic possibilities 
with this craft, try it, finally, on a folding 
floor or table screen. It will delight your 
eyes, as well as your friends “forever and a 
day,”’ mellowing beautifully as it becomes an 
antique and your family’s heirloom. 
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A UNIT 
OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


GEORGIA CONRAD 
Orient, Towa 


ITH the completion of the inter- 

\ \ mediate grades the appeal of hero 
worship in the teaching of history ends. 
Idealism diminishes, children forget to 
pattern their lives like those of great men of 
whom they read, and instead become en- 
tangled with the threads of adult life that 
catch and hold the average individual. 

So along with this transition comes the 
need for a new type of appeal. By this time 
most graded school systems have developed 
within the child the ability to express himself 
by drawing. For example, hands now have 
shape and are not a series of five loops, heads 
are no longer circles, and arms and legs have 
joints. True, many still draw crude figures, 
but often you find real talent that can make 
the figures of history step out of the past and 
re-act their lives. So why not meet this new 
need by the correlation of art and history? 

Working on that theory, this project on 
the Revolutionary War was undertaken. 
After studying the war as a whole, an out- 
line of causes, events, and results was made. 
This outline was the basis of the project. 
Such questions as: Which came first, the 
Battle of Lexington or the Battle of Con- 
cord? had to be answered before the outline 
could be completed. This and innumerable 
other questions required a great deal of 
reading. For reference we had many of the 
new textbooks on the market today, as well 
as old texts the children brought from home. 
These furnished a multitude of information 
as well as useful illustrations. It was not 
always easy to secure needed information, 
especially in regard to color. For example, it 
was only recently that we discovered the 
true colors of the Bunker Hill flag. This fact 
had evaded us in all the reference material 
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available only to be found later by a child 
who carried an unanswered question in his 
mind. Historians differing about facts was a 
challenge that stimulated reading. After 
reading many books, usually the most popu- 
lar idea was accepted, unless the minority 
historians were known to be conservative 
and reliable. 

In beginning the study of the Revolu- 
tionary War, we traced the taxes placed by 
England: trade restrictions, Stamp Tax and 
Tea Tax. These were the chief causes of the 
war, so each required an illustration. All 
pictures were drawn free hand, sometimes 
with only a word picture to guide the 
imagination, yet more often following the 
idea of some historian. With the mapping 
of the trade restrictions all those confusing 
acts placed by England became clear, logical 
causes that led up to the events of the war. 

The chief events of the war were next 
studied in chronological order. Each became 
a real happening with causes and results. 
Because it is impossible to picture such 
absolute facts as lives lost, money wasted, 
and suffering caused, a tablet of results was 
made. 

The idea of a frieze was carried out in the 
project although it is more nearly a succes- 
sion of pictures. To some the length might 
be confusing, but to us friezes were not new, 
and each one could be longer and better. 

Much time was given to class discussion. 
The picture for the next day was planned. 
No fact was too trivial to be volunteered. 
Rough blackboard sketches helped to make 
the background and action of the picture 
clear. Each child had a part in the project, 
even though it meant using an inferior 
picture sometimes. 

Just as vividly as show-card color paints 
the picture, so in the minds of the class is 
painted the story of the Revolutionary War; 
its causes, its events, and its results. It was 
all thrilling and enjoyable, and it left a host 
of information as well as a clear conception 
of the war. Is it any wonder that after com- 
pleting the study of this heroic struggle, the 
class selected a border of red, white, and 
blue? They had caught the true spirit of the 
Revolutionary War. 
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SCENES FROM A FRIEZE ON THE CAUSES, EVENTS, AND RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS OF GEORGIA CONRAD, INSTRUCTOR IN ART, BUFFALO WALLOW 
SCHOOL, GREENFIELD, IOWA 
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ETSY ROSS MAKES THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 





A TEMPRA POSTER BY A FOURTH GRADE STUDENT OF FAN MATTOCK. VIOLET ECKOFF, 
SUPERVISOR, NORMANDY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 
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CEO.WASHINGTON— 
REVOLUTIONARY HERD 





HISTORIC POSTERS MAKE EXCELLENT PROBLEMS TO INTEGRATE WITH HISTORY COURSES 

WORK OF A FOURTH GRADE STUDENT UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF FAN MATTOCK. VIOLET 

ECKOFF, SUPERVISOR, NORMANDY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 
MISSOURI 
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4 FOURTH GRADE STUDENT’S POSTER SHOWING COSTUME DETAIL DONE UNDER THE INSTRUCTION 
OF FAN MATTOCK. VIOLET ECKOFF, SUPERVISOR, NORMANDY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 
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PERIOD OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


HISTORICAL 
MURALS 


Guapys F. Rinenart, Fifth Grade Supervisor 


Horace Mann Training School 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


A’ THE beginning of the school year, 
the head of the art department of the 
college, who is also supervisor of art in the 
training school, consulted the fifth grade 
supervisor concerning the art work in that 
grade for the coming year. ‘Have you units 
of work which would be benefited by art as a 
visual aid?” she asked. 

The preceding year the children of the 
fifth grade had written original plays for 
different periods in American history. This 
year their supervisor hoped that a play 
might be completed for each period. 

Each grade in the Horace Mann Training 
School gives an assembly program during 
the year. The fifth grade children had 
selected the last month, June, in which to 
give theirs. It was to be an outgrowth of the 
history and language work of the year. Stage 
scenery would be needed. Would it be 
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THE “UNION JACK” 
WAS DISCARDED AFTER THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


possible for the children to paint their own 
scenery? The art supervisor was sure that it 
would be, and was delighted with the idea. 
She began at once to plan with her teachers. 
They understood making murals, but of 
course must also know history. It was 
decided that a mural for each period would 
be made. The fifth grade supervisor made 
suggestions for the scenes which might best 
illustrate the different periods, but none 
were definitey decided upon until the chil- 
dren had completed the study of a period. 
This was necessary in order that the children 
could suggest the scenes and understand 
what they The pictures of 
the murals show the final outcome of the 


were doing. 


project. 
The first scene was made with colored 
chalk. It was an excellent illustration, but 


did not appear to be bright enough for stage 
scenery. Wall tint was next used. Many 
individual paint pans and small paint 
brushes were needed. The children were 
delighted with this. 

The followed for mural, 
except the maps, was as follows: The chil- 
dren suggested appropriate then 
worked for a few days individually on small 
scenes. 


process each 


scenes 


These scenes were then arranged 
before them and they decided with the help 
of supervisors and teachers which were best. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE PERIOD OF GROWTH OF OUR UNITED STATES TO ITS PRESENT SIZE 





PERIOD OF INVENTION AND OPENING OF THE GREAT WES! 
TRANSPORTATION IMPROVES AND MOVES FROM EAST TO WEST 
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Usually the best of several was selected to be 
placed in the large mural. The maps were not 
original, of course, but were drawn by 
looking at smaller maps in history references. 

The paper for the murals was merely two 
strips of heavy wrapping paper about three 
feet wide and twelve and one-half feet long, 
pasted together. This was thumbtacked to 
the bulletin board in the schoolroom and left 
on the wall until the mural was completed. 
The children and teachers enjoyed watching 
it grow and discussed its possibilities. The 
history and art together seemed alive. 

Of course, all the children could not work 
on the mural at the same time. However, 


there was much other work which had to be 
done. Letters must be made, small sketches 
made more carefully, paints mixed. Then 
much research was necessary. The library 
had to be consulted. Flags, the Liberty Bell, 
costumes, and the early means of trans- 
portation had to be studied and investigated. 
Although the teachers guided the chil- 
dren’s work very carefully, mistakes were 
made. Some could be corrected; others could 
not, but the children’s joy and enthusiasm 
in painting their stage scenery never once 
lagged. An opportunity was given to use art 
principles, history was made real, art was a 
joy, and the stage scenery was a success. 





AN EARLY AMERICAN PROJECT WORKED OUT BY THE STUDENTS OF THE FOURTH GRADE. 


PATRICIA WATERS, TEACHER. 


MARY MACGARVEY, ART TEACHER. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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DRESSING UP 
OLD IDEAS 


AuicE Remineton, Art Teacher 


Cypress Elementary School 
Orange County, California 


ATHER’S Day comes but once each 

year and it is the time when we can 
make something lovely for “Dad” and let 
him know we can do things in art which 
are practical and interesting. 

At some time every teacher has been con- 
fronted with the problem of finding some- 
thing “new and different” for her art class. 
Why not take stock of the old problems and 
see if they can be rejuvenated? 

Art education today is directed toward 
teaching children to make useful things of 
the materials close at hand. In our elemen- 
tary schools we are too likely to give children 
problems which are merely exercises and 
when they are finished they are rumpled and 
placed in the wastebasket. 

Last Father’s Day, the fourth and fifth 
grades hit upon the plan of making match 
scratchers, using materials which are ever 
present in every classroom: colored paper 
and a bit of imagination. At one time or 
another we have all presented this problem, 
but what uninteresting, uninspiring things 
they turned out to be. 

Needless to say, we always have the 
problem of children drawing funny faces. 
Why shouldn’t they? But let us direct or 
guide this expression to the making of some- 
thing useful. Each child was given a sheet of 
ordinary scratch paper and told to create any 
character he desired. A display was then 
arranged and each one was criticized and 
constructive suggestions offered. These 
faces were then cut out of colored paper. 
Some part was made of sandpaper. As a 
finishing touch an eyelet was placed in the 
top so they could be hung on the wall. 
More up-to-the-minute match scratchers 
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than these were never made. They provoked 
many a laugh at home and a round of real 
fun in the classroom. 
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SIXTH GRADE 


V ALENTINES— 
CREATIVE WORK 


EvizaABeTH L. Kruse, Supervisor of Art 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


HAT a gay time we have making 

valentines! To most children this 
activity is as important as making Christmas 
presents—if not more so. 

Here is a natural situation for children to 
want to create something. It takes so little 
effort for a teacher to stir the imagination of 
young children. Start out by asking, ‘‘How 
would you like to make valentines today?” 
“Hurrah!” and ‘Yea!’ are the responses. 
“Would you like to make some like your 
grandmother made?” 
unison. ‘‘Would you rather make something 
new to surprise your grandmother?” “Yes!” 


“No!” is the reply in 


smiles and giggles. 
In case you should happen to see a puzzled 
expression on the face of some member of the 
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class, you might tell about the traditional 
valentines made in red and white 
the one standard shape. 


also of 


I know that some of you are thinking deep 
in your hearts that red and white symbolize 
valentines to you and that any other color 
combination would spoil the effect. We all 
have personal likes and dislikes, but it is our 
job as teachers to make progress. Why not 
make the one of 
value? I do not know of anything so annoy- 


valentine lesson color 
ing as to have a person pass out certain 
colors and insist that only these may be 
used. This procedure not only is monoto- 
nous, but it is also destroying an outlet for 
originality. The method I use is to spread 
out dozens of piles of colored papers on a 
I have a 
variety of colors as well as a variety of values 


row of chairs in front of the room. 
and intensity. I have the children pass up 
by rows to select their own paper, making 
the suggestion that each child take one 
piece and hold this next to the other colors. 
Thus, each person takes only two sheets when 
he makes his first choice. When the entire 
class has selected its original two colors, 
anyone may go back for as many more as 





THIRD GRADE 
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CUT PAPER VALENTINE 
BY A FIRST GRADER 





FIFTH GRADE 


he wishes. I have only one rule which all 
must observe. No child is allowed to select 
the same colors as the person immediately in 
front of him. If he does, we call this ‘“‘copy- 
ing” because it requires no thought on the 
part of the second person. In order to stim- 
ulate interest for choosing unusual colors, I 
especially commend those pupils who have 
selected such combinations. By so doing, I 
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find in future lessons more pupils will try to 
use colors which are interesting and out of 
the ordinary. 

How old and stale is the idea of simply 
cutting out a heart and then trimming it! 
Why not try to make various things by using 
the heart symbol? Suggest making funny 
What fascinating things 
children do make! Maybe it is only the tilt 
of the hat, or the position of the foot that 


men or animals. 


calls attention to a new creation. When you 
put children in a humorous mood they in 
By the 
way, I might ask here if you have not 
noticed that many times a mischievous child 


variably become free in expression. 


is the one who is most original because he is 
not afraid to express himself. Ask the chil- 
dren for ideas. Boats, airplanes, cars, houses, 
and what not, will be the response as quickly 
as you can point your finger. You might add 
that valentines may also be made in design, 
but this is a better suggestion for the fifth 
and sixth grades than for the lower grades 

During a lesson of this type, I am very 
emphatic about each child keeping his work 
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SECOND GRADE 


a secret and not letting his neighbor see even 
a glimpse of it. I think it is a good idea for 
children to see the work of others, but there 
is a time and a place for this. We always 
have a “show” after the lesson is completed. 
The class is allowed to come up in front— 
time. This takes only five 


one row at a 


OUR SILHOVETTES 


Epita McCoy 


Newark, Ohio 


A ROW of family portraits, silhouettes 
they are, hanging in a wide old- 
fashioned hall, furnished inspiration several 
years ago for some work in our schools. 

It was started with some wide-awake little 
fifth grade folk, who started a ball rolling 
that not only rolled into the next grade, but 
bounced into seventh and eighth grades as 
well 

In the halls of several of our school build- 
ings there are life-sized busts of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Longfellow. These were 
brought into classrooms where the children 
could gather around, touch them, study 
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FOURTH GRADE 


minutes of the period. It certainly is a time 
enjoyed by all. We then choose the best 
work in each row and put this on the bulletin 
board for the week. This procedure provides 
a definite goal for the day and it also 
shows the importance of making something 
original. 


them, draw. The more persistent workers 
drew, erased, drew again and again, until 
satisfied the work was their best. It was a 
worth-while sight to watch them as they 
struggled to get the firm set of Washington’s 
lips, Lincoln’s nose and brow, or the sweep 
of Longfellow’s hair. True, many results 
were not fine portraits, but lots of them were 
very good indeed. One laddie carried out his 
ideas on a snow man on the lawn. 

. In one building where there are two wide 
stairways at each end of the lower hall, there 
is a bust of Lincoln, high on one of the side 
walls. Here the children grouped themselves 
upon the stairways and worked away until 
ach had made his own little sketch. 

This work is now a part of our school 
program every year. It seems impossible to 
displace it. The children like it and teachers 
like it. “So usable,” If it is 
omitted, protest pleas for 


they say. 
and 
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CUT PAPER SILHOUETTES BY THE STUDENTS OF EDITH MCCOY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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restoration follow, so a place of its very 
own has been given it in fifth and sixth 
grades. 

To anyone interested in knowing how we 
start this work the diagram will tell most of 
the tale. We like to put a diagram similar 
to this on the blackboard and then with our 
chalk play on it with noses, mouths and 
chins, foreheads, backs of heads and necks, 
going from “sublime to ridiculous” until 
every kiddie in the room has fingers itching 
to grasp a pencil and try his skill. 

Then our papers are made ready. Sheets 
of gray manila are folded and torn into 


‘ee ? 


quarter sheets and each of these creased on 
its long diameter. Observing our rule, ‘‘End 
of ruler to edge of paper,” dots are made at 
every inch along this crease and lines are 
drawn through them at right angles to it. 
The first and last dots are emphasized and an 
ellipse is swung through them. Four papers 
are none too many; the kiddies will make a 
lot more later, on their own initiative. 

Our first point of attack is the nose. We 
draw noses and more noses. Everyone looks 
at everybody else’s nose. Then pencils are 
plied. Foreheads come next for their share 
of scanning, then more drawing. Mouths 
and chins are hardest, and are left until last 
when our fingers have gained more confi- 
dence and more skill. 

Dressing up the head and neck is a lot of 
fun. Girls do not seem to mind being 
studied and sketched. They rather like it, 
and are always very anxious to see results. 
Boys are much more sensitive and always 
make frantic efforts to smooth down unruly 
locks, if they cannot duck down under their 
desks when they see speculative eyes turned 
their way. 

Seldom are their pictures recognizable 
unless the subject has some very pronounced 
features or dress that tells the tale. One day 
a colored lad handed in a darkey head. 
There were one or two others of his race in 
the class but we could not find out whether 
it was accident or design that produced the 
picture. 

Last, but really not least of all this work, is 
the cutting and mounting. This is the time 
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our mistakes show up and the children see for 
themselves where heads need rounding out, 
scrawny necks filling in, pouting lips trim- 
ming down. 

We like to cut two pictures at a time; so 
we lay two pieces of paper, one dark, one 
light under the pencil drawing when we cut. 
This gives us a light silhouette for a dark 
mount and a dark one for mounting on light 
paper. We like manila and a rather dark 
blue. The little pictures look almost like 
cameoes when mounted and framed. Many 
of the children do frame them with very 


attractive little frames from the “Five and 
Ten” and hang them singly or in groups. 
Sometimes these make quite an interesting 
wall space. 

The latter part of January is our time for 
the preliminary work leading up to the 
finished product in February, when valen- 
tines, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays 
with their parties and programs take a 
heavy toll from our little pictures. At times 
they have been a veritable godsend when 
some program or invitation had to be made 
ready on short notice. 





HEADS OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN DONE IN THE MANNER OF ANTIQUE CU! 


PAPER SILHOUETTES. 
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PANEL SHOWING THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BIOGRAPHY 
IN ART PANELS 


OLIVE JoBEs, Art Supervisor 


Prescott, Arizona 


UR sixth graders were so interested in 

making friezes that told the exciting 
events of history for the periods they studied 
that they wished to make panels about some 
of the great men whose lives they had been 
studying. Christopher Columbus, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas 
A. Edison made strong impressions on the 
minds of these young Americans. Biography 
is an interesting study, where men and 
women who have held an important place in 
history become our acquaintances. The value 
of biography as a study is many-sided. In 
some way all of these great people made a 
success of life. They must have displayed 
certain traits of character or pursued a 
certain course of action that enabled them to 
live notably. These traits and this course of 
action assist the child to visualize the life as 
a whole. There are certain great lessons that 
every important life emphasizes. They dis- 
close the elements of great careers. In plan- 
ning our series of representations of the lives 
of great men of history we wished to show 
these lessons. We decided to use panels, 
each panel representing some determining 
point of the life represented. Our panels we 
planned to fit a vacant place on the school- 
room wall. 
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Abraham Lincoln was chosen as the sub- 
ject of one of our panels. After we had 
chosen the events of Lincoln’s life to be 
portrayed, each child chose the picture he 
wished to develop, so that the class was 
divided into groups, one for each picture. 
Each child then made a working sketch in 
pencil of the panel he was to work on. These 
were colored in crayon so that a color scheme 
for large panels might be chosen. Each group 
then chose the best working sketch for its 
panel, and the child who had planned this 
sketch was named chairman of his group. 
Every child in the class belonged to some 
group and did his part of the painting and 
drawing. Such whole-souled co-operation as 
existed will make for some future president 
better citizens. 

After the best working sketch for each 
panel was chosen, the colors were chosen 
from the working sketches by the class as a 
whole, since the panels were to be harmon- 
ized by a use of the same colors in each 
panel. An analogous color harmony, radiat- 
ing on each side from yellow, was chosen. 
This was well chosen as it enabled the class 
to go into red-orange and then to blue-green 
for trees, water, and such deep parts. Black, 
white, and brown were used in all the 
pictures. 

The panels were sketched on large mat 
boards. We used old mounting boards very 
satisfactorily, cut to fit the wall spaces. 
Then they were painted with mixed show- 
card colors. Each panel was finished with a 
black border painted on the board. A large 
introductory scroll was lettered, ‘“Govern- 
ment of the People, by the People, for the 
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PANEL SHOWING THE LIFE OF THOMAS A. EDISON 


People, shall not perish from the earth.” 
For our panels these events were shown: 
1. The rude log cabin in which Abraham 

Lincoln was born. 

2. Abraham Lincoln studying before the 
fireplace in his early home. 

3. Lincoln splitting rails, faithfully at- 
tending to what was his to do. 

4. The voyage on a flat boat to New 
Orleans. The scenes and incidents he saw on 
that voyage shaped his life and came to a 
fruition in 1863. 

5. Advancing, we see Lincoln as a member 
of the legislature. 

6. That important event—the 
with Senator Douglas. 

7. The hour in which he took the oath of 
President. 

8. The representation of 
Monument at Springfield, Il. 

The life of Thomas Edison was the inspira- 


debate 


the 


Lincoln 


tion for a series of panels made by another 
art class. These panels show the successive 
steps in his progress from a train boy to the 
role of great benefactor of the world. 

1. An important event of influence on 
Edison’s later life was when he rescued a 
small boy from the track of an approaching 
train. The father of the boy taught him 
to operate a telegraph. 

2. The explosion of a few cents’ worth 
of chemicals in an experiment in a baggage 
car cost Edison his job as train boy, and 
started his career. 

3. His crude hand-crank phonograph of 
1877 was the foundation which 
industries worth at present than 
$105,000,000 are based. 
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4. The electric light he set glowing in his 
laboratory in 1879. 

5. The “kinetograph” he produced in 
1891 gave America the motion picture 
industry. 

6. His genius applied to dynamos, motors, 
electric railways, telephones, and 
inventions. 


other 


The life of Columbus suggests a series of 
panels: 

1. His birthplace at Genoa. 

2. Watching the ships and planning his 
future. 

3. Explaining his ideas to Isabella. 

4. The sailing on the Santa Maria, the 
Pinta and the Nina. 

5. The landing in the New World. 

. His return and reception by the Queen. 

7. In chains. 

8. The cathedral in Seville, where his 
body lies. 


fm) 


The life of Washington can be very inter- 
estingly protrayed in a series of panels: 

1. Mount Vernon, home of Washington. 

2. “I did it with my little hatchet.” 

3. Surveyor, near the source of the Ohio. 

4. With Braddock, at his defeat. 

5. Taking command of the Continental 
army, Boston, July 3, 1775. 

6. Washington 
Christmas night, 1776. 

7. Washington at Valley Forge, Winter 
1778. 

8. Taking the oath as President, April 30, 
1789, at New York. 

9. Washington Monument, Washington, 
D. C. 


crossing the Delaware, 
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SECTIONS OF A LONG 
FRIEZE DEPICTING EAR- 
LY AMERICAN LIFE AND 
HISTORY, EXECUTED BY 
THE FOURTH GRADE 
STUDENTS OF HELEN R. 
SNOOK, NEWTON, NEW 
JERSEY 
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PATCHWORK DESIGNS TAKEN FROM 


ORIGINAL PATCHWORK DESIGNS MADE WITH 
COLORED PAPERS FOR A DESIGN PROJECT. 
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BUILDING 
ADVENTURES 
WITH WASTE 

MATERIALS 


Bertua M. Kanu 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


ROJECTS in shelter are always an 

interesting enterprise. From a com- 
mercial standpoint, building materials neces- 
sary for these problems are usually expensive 
or inadequate to meet the building needs of 
young and older children. To meet these 
needs teachers have resorted to waste 
materials such as wooden store boxes and 
cartons, with satisfactory results. The 
following building adventures also utilize 
waste materials to make a very satisfactory 
log with which to build. Aside from the 
historical value of this log in constructing 
the buildings of the early pioneer days of 
American History, there will be a variety of 
buildings that the class can plan and con- 
struct to satisfy their present and future 
needs. The kindergarten and nursery will 
need a playhouse, a store, or pen which is a 
three- or four-sided inclosure five rows or 
more high and any desired length. These 
inclosures make attractive as well as useful 
places for quiet work, such as a library, 
reading or puzzle corner. It is needless to 
say that when once the group has mastered 
the making of the log and understand the 
general scheme of construction they will be 
“rarin’ to go.” 

The materials used to construct the log are 
oatmeal boxes, the one-pound size. The 
supply of boxes can be obtained through the 
children. When once their interest has been 
aroused the supply will exceed the demand. 

To make the log, the cover of each box is 
glued on securely by putting dots of glue 
around the inside of the cover and pressing 
it down on the box. Place a weight on the 
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top and let dry. Then join the boxes by 
gluing the bottom and top ends together. 
Stand in an upright position and place 
weights on the top of the boxes to press them 
down and stick them together firmly as in 
Fig. 3. It is very essential that the boxes are 
pressed together firmly, and a good make of 
glue is used such as ground glue dissolved in 
enough water to make a thick fluid. When 
dry remove the weights and bind each joint 
with a band of wrapping paper about five 
inches wide as in Fig. 6, X. Paper bags are 
excellent material to use for this purpose. 
For short logs stick the boxes together in 
groups of not more than four boxes. These 
short logs can be joined together to make 
long logs and placed on a level floor as in 
Fig. 6, or on a long worktable. Press each 
box tightly together by bracing one end of 
the log B firmly against the wall and nailing 
to the floor a small piece of wood pressed 
firmly against the other end C. Place 
weights along the top to hold it down and 
keep it straight while drying. These boxes 
are again held intact by pasting around them 
lengthwise a strip of wrapping paper cut the 
desired length and width of the log, allowing 
three inches for a margin on the width to lap 
and ten inches of a margin at each end so as 
to twist one turn, hold and open out the 
remaining part and press it back close to the 
box. Trim around the edge if the ruffle is too 
wide. One roll of medium weight, dark 
brown wrapping paper a yard wide will be 
enough to cover all the logs used. A roll 
weighs about seventy pounds and is not 
expensive. However, store bags can be 
used to good advantage in covering the 
short logs. 

Prepared wallpaper flour paste is the best 
sticking paste to use in wrapping the boxes 
as the moisture has a tendency to make the 
paper stretch and give as it is pressed and 
smoothed around the boxes. To wrap long 
logs the paper could be cut in two or more 
sections allowing for a wide lapping of each 
section. To cover the log with wrapping 
paper, paste all the strip of paper. Very little 
difficulty will be encountered if the log and 
strip of pasted paper are placed side by side 
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ABOVE: THIS SHOWS TWO SIDES JOINED TOGETHER, ALSO HOW EACH SIDE COULD BE MADE 

SEPARATE. BELOW: THE FRAMES ARE SAWED OUT OF CARTON CARDBOARD. THE CURTAINS 

ARE HELD IN PLACE TO THE WINDOW FRAME WITH THUMBTACKS. BERTHA M. KAHL, WALLING- 
FORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A VIEW OF OUTSIDE CHIMNEY, 


TOP AND BOTTOM SECTIONS 


on a level floor or long worktable, and the 
log is rolled on the pasted paper. Wrap 
firmly a little at a time, pressing and smooth- 
ing slowly and carefully, so as to press out 
the wrinkles. A few will remain but will dry 
out as there is a certain amount of shrinkage 
while drying. When finished the result will 
be a very strong, smooth and satisfactory 
log with which to build. 

Fig. 1 illustrates how each log is cut out at 
the end so that it will lock together as shown 
in Fig. 4. To make this cut-out section at 
each end of a log make a pattern using 
dimensions as shown in Fig. 2. It shows one- 
half of the pattern for the one-pound oat- 
meal box. Place the long edge of the pattern 
close to the end of the log, wind around the 
end, lapping as the margin indicates at X. 
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Allow a half-inch or more for the margin. 
Hold the pattern in place with thumbtacks. 
Trace with pencil on the log around the cut- 
out section of the pattern. Remove the 
pattern and saw on the traced lines with a 
coping saw. Fig. 1 illustrates with dotted 
lines the traced pattern on the log. The 
work of sawing will be simplified by sawing 
down, as the arrows indicate, to the corners 
A. Then saw across from A to A, with a 
sharp knife, razor blade, or a hacksaw blade 
which has a part of the end broken off. Turn 
the log over and repeat on the other side. 
It is very important to have the cut-out 
sections exactly opposite each other at the 
ends of the log as shown in Fig. 6, D. If a 
section has been cut out in the wrong place 
at the end of the log, break off the box and 
add another box, sticking it firmly and al- 
lowing a wide margin for the wrapping paper 
to cover it. If the cut-out section comes in 
the wrong place in the middle of the log, 
set the cut-out 
with a pasted piece of wrapping paper. 

To make a half log as illustrated in Fig. 5, 
use a whole log that has been wrapped and 
cut out at the ends and saw through the 
center lengthwise. With a yardstick draw a 
line lengthwise through the center of the log 
as a guide for the saw to cut through the log. 
Wrap each half again to close the open side 
and make it strong and firm. Cut out the 
paper that covered the cut-out sections at the 
ends of the half logs. Tie the two half logs 
together firmly until dry. This will prevent 
twisting while drying. It will take four half 
logs to make a four-sided building. Two for 
the opposite sides at top and two for the 
opposite sides at the bottom. 

Fig. 7 illustrates an end box. It is one box 
wrapped and cut out and used to hold in 
place the ends of the logs at the two sides of 
the windows, doors, and opening for the 
fireplace. 

The style of roof construction will depend 
on the type and use of building. For a small 
building or playhouse, a flat roof of logs or 
heavy cardboard reinforced with lath or 
strips of light wood if needed, is satisfactory. 
If it is to be used to exhibit work with an 


section back and cover it 
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DIAGRAMS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FIREPLACE AND OUTSIDE CHIMNEY 
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A VIEW SHOWING THE ROOF CONSTRUCTION 











A SECTION OF THE INTERIOR SHOWING FIREPLACE. THE FIREPLACE IS MADE OF TWO ROWS 
OF CEREAL BOXES PASTED TOGETHER AND COVERED WITH PAPER BAGS AND WALLPAPER ; 
PASTE. BERTHA M. KAHL, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FRONT VIEW OF FIREPLACE SHOWING BOXED-IN 


historical project, three sides with the front 
open and no roof would make a simple 
interior. The back could have two windows 
and each side one window. A convenient size 
would be twelve boxes wide, fifteen or eight- 
een boxes long, and sixteen rows high. This 
will make a long low cabin which is more 
attractive than a high square one. 

A fireplace can be any simple construction 
made of cardboard or cartons. This three- 
sided type of building gives an added charm 
to any activity depicting phases of colonial 
life. 

The gable roof is another type and easy to 
construct. For a building the size of dimen- 
sions given above build the gable end on the 
short side. There will be four rows of logs 
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FRAMEWORK AND “STONES” 


graduating in sizes twelve, nine, six, and 
three boxes long with seven rafters as shown 
in the picture. It will be more convenient to 
work on this type of roof by taking off a few 
rows of logs from the top of building and 
setting them up on the floor. The covering 
can be selected from a variety of heavy 
wrapping paper or cardboard. 

A helpful suggestion in starting a large 
log cabin is to build one side first. This can 
be done by using the end box Fig. 7 to hold 
the ends of the logs in place. As it grows in 
height it can be braced against the wall. By 
experimenting in this way with one side of 
the cabin, valuable experience will be ob- 
tained that will simplify the building of the 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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PATCHWORK 
FOR SCHOOL ART 


LENNICE C. Eyraup 
Director of Special Education 


Bakersfield, California 


HE revival of quilting, patchwork 

appliqué, and beautiful stitching which 
is present today, has found its way into many 
of our schools. Patchwork wall hangings and 
pillow tops offer interesting craft problems 
which give excellent correlation with the 
work of social science classes. 

The two wall hangings illustrated were 
made by the fifth grade children of the 
Horace Mann School of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. The class was studying the early 
settlement of the Southwest. Many large, 
simple drawings were made on wrapping 
paper. Space division and space filling were 
discussed. Color schemes were worked out 
with wax crayon. The children brought 


PORTRAITS 


ANN GALB, Art Instructor 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


See “Open-up” Section 


Me children are interested in draw- 
ing faces even if they are only 
“Pop Eye” or “Tillie” faces. This natural 
interest in portraits may be developed into 
an interest in portraits in dark and light. 

The bony structure of the head is so close 
to the surface that it is very evident even to 
a casual observer. One way to start children 
in drawing portraits is to draw a skeleton 
head on the board, pointing out the large eye 
sockets, high cheek bones, and prominent 
chin. Then next to this draw a face con- 
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many scraps to school and exchanged in 
order to obtain the desired color schemes. 
Unbleached muslin was used for the back- 
ground or foundation. 

The paper picture was cut apart to make 
patterns. These were traced on the scraps 
and cut out slightly larger to allow material 
to turn under. All pieces were basted in 
place and then whipped down. Bias tape was 
used for ladders, window frames and narrow 
strips. The striped material used for the fore- 
ground in the desert scene gave an excellent 
suggestion of a desert mirage. The scenes of 
the Southwest, because of their simplicity 
and absence of detail, are well suited to this 
type of craft work. 

These wall hangings were first used for 
schoolroom decorations and were then 
taken home, where they became treasured 
possessions. 

An interesting exhibit may be planned to 
follow such a lesson. Quilts, weaving and 
appliquéd work may be borrowed or brought 
from home. A discussion of early furnishings 
of pioneer homes may be given and the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful craft work taught. 


structing it so that the bony structure is 
evident. The first two diagrams on each 
page show these drawings for a front view 
head and a side view head. Usually the 
teacher has drawn so rapidly that the 
children did not really notice her steps in 
drawing. So the next step is to show them 
how to construct a head in these steps: 

1. Draw oval. 

2. Draw lines indicating bony structure. 

3. Place eye sockets, nose and mouth. 

4. Outline eyes, nose, and mouth; place 

ears and hair. 
The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth drawings 
on the page show these steps. A good plan is 
to have the students practice with a head 
first. Then different students can pose while 
the children draw their faces. It is better to 
have one student for each side of the room so 
(Continued on page 11-a) 
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ECORATIVE PATCHWORK WALL HANGINGS BY THE STUDENTS OF LENNICE C. 
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GRISWOLD 
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TWO 
HISTORY PROJECTS 


ALICE STOWELL BisHop, Supervisor of Art 


New London, Connecticut 


Tue Batr_Le or Groton HEIGHTS 


S PART of the study of New London 

history “The Battle of Groton 

Heights” was assigned to the sixth grade of 
the Saltonstall School. 

Everything available on this subject was 
read and it was decided to make a model of 
historic Fort Griswold. 

As this fort is in Groton (just across the 
river) the boys in charge of the activity were 
able to make many trips to study the under- 
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HALE” 


SCHOOLHOUSE 


ground passage location of cannon and other 
details. 

A large sandtable was used and on it earth- 
works built around the parade ground with 
moss covering the dirt and sand. 

On the highest section of the parapet was 
placed a flagstaff made from a slender plant 
stick. 

The sally port was at the rear of the fort 
leading through the embankment and out 
into a ditch, and whenever stone work was 
needed, small pebbles were used. 

Below the fort were the magazines of 
brick and stone and to represent these, 
pasteboard boxes covered with terra cotta 
were used—plasteline for the brick and gray 
for the stone 

The boys carved cannon from pieces of 
wood, making them hollow and very realistic 
looking when mounted on the gun carriages. 
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These were placed along the edge of the 
lower fort, with cannon balls of marbles 
painted black and piled near the guns. 

Groton monument, which is a tall shaft, 
was made on a cardboard frame covered 
with plasteline. 

When finished, the model proved interest- 
ing to everyone and, needless to say, one 
class knows the history of that battle and it 
will always mean more to them than just a 
printed page in a book. 


Tue NATHAN HALE ScCHOOLHOUSE 


(Project planned and carried out in Grade 
6, Saltonstall School, Miss Corkey, teacher.) 
While studying the history of New London, 
the boys wanted to make a representation of 


OUR ART ROOM 
GROWS UP 


V1oLA NILSSON 


Scotia, New York 


OST schools would do more art work 

and expand their art departments if 
funds were available. So it becomes the task 
of the art supervisor, where there is one, to 
sell her goods to her public. If she can prove 
to her superintendent and principals that she 
needs certain equipment and room for work, 
if she can show what results will be forth- 
coming with such equipment by an intensive 
use of the few materials on hand, she can win 
the whole-hearted support of her superiors. 
Then as soon as the time comes when some- 
thing can be done about it, principals and 
superintendent will remember what has been 
done with so little, and will do their best to 
provide more with which to work. This is 
what happened in our Mohawk School in 
Scotia, New York. 
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“Ye Antientest Burial! Ground,” and the old 
“Nathan Hale” schoolhouse, built in 1774. 

This house, where the famous Revolu- 
tionary hero taught for two years prior to his 
joining the army, has been moved onto the 
burial place, making a very historic spot. 

Great interest was taken by the boys who 
were responsible for the work and they made 
several visits, studying the arrangement of 
stones, and drawing the quaint carvings. 

These headstones were made from clay, 
and moss was used for the ground. 

Although this did not seem to be a very 
cheerful subject to select, the completed 
project was so different from anything we had 
seen or done that it proved extremely inter- 
esting and helped to bring back and make 
real the early days of our city. 


We have never boasted an art room for 
intermediate grade boys and girls, but when 
the principal offered us one, we quickly 
accepted it. It was a basement room having 
a large storeroom, unsightly ventilator, 
broken blackboard slates, and paint which 
could not be washed without coming off. 
This was very spotted and dirty for about 
three feet from the floor, but the rest of the 
wall was not soiled. 

There were regulation classroom desks and 
seats to be had, four or five tables, teacher’s 
desk, book racks and several chairs. We held 
classes for a week or two in these surround- 
ings, when older children began to remark 
about the unattractive room. Then fol- 
lowed class discussions and meetings with 
the thought that our room should look nicer 
if it were to be an art room. Children and 
classroom teachers made many suggestions. 

First, we rearranged the desks, grouping 
them so that larger flat surfaces were avail- 
able, and so that one set of equipment served 
four people. 
around the edge of the room for activities 
related to art. We planned a corner for clay 
work, one for wood working, a place for a 


Also there was more space 
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TOP: CHILDREN WORKING ON WALL PAINTING OF THE “LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS.’’ CENTER: 
FOURTH GRADE WORKING ON A FRIEZE TO COVER THE VENTILATOR BOX. BOTTOM: GRADE 
BOYS USING THE WORK BENCH. VIOLA NILSSON, SCOTIA, NEW YORK 
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clipping file and reference material, and a 
place for an easel. 

In picture study, the children suggested 
that we needed pictures for our room. So we 
made some. Committees of four children 
copied them from color prints of great mas- 
terpieces, and enlarged them mathematically 
by dividing the paper into large squares and 
the pictures into small squares. Then they 
drew the same part of the picture in the 
large square as appeared in the correspond- 
ing square in the picture. They used large 
gray bogus paper and rendered them in 
colored chalks. They then “fixed” the 
chalk with a thin mixture of shellac and 
alcohol blown through an insecticide gun. 

After they “fixed’”’ the pictures, the chil- 
dren tacked them to beaver boards and put 
frames around them. The frame was three- 
inch gummed paper applied over the edges 
of the pictures and board in the manner of 
passé partout tape. As a final step, the 
gummed paper was gilded or silvered with 
radiator paint. Because all pictures were 
copies, a small print of the original was 
pasted in the corner of each finished drawing 
before it was finally hung up on the wall. 

Mere copying of pictures in this mechan- 
ical way does not encourage originality, 
but it certainly aids in appreciation of and 
curiosity about pictures and artists. It also 
gives the “un-original”’ child the satisfaction 
of being able to successfully complete a 
drawing which he could accomplish in no 
other way. If an occasional copy lesson is 
allowed, especially if the subject is a worthy 
one, no loss in originality results. 

This proved true when the daring sug- 
gestion was made that we paint big pictures 
directly on the walls “to cover up the soiled 
places.” We got permission to try (the wall 
couldn’t look much worse) and gleefully went 
about our planning. 

Each grade chose a section of wall and 
decided upon a subject to be painted on it. 
To unify the room, light dull green ground 
was used as far as was needed from the floor. 
Where the spots extended higher than the 
green could be used, it was necessary to 
compose part of the pictures to cover them. 
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The three bears’ house and the Pilgrim boat 
were examples of this. The color scheme was 
worked out in light tints except for a few 
areas of black; and as all grades used color 
from the same mixed paints, the whole room 
harmonized. 

Story book and historic episodes were 
used, with subjects including Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears, Red Riding Hood, Peter 
Pan, Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates, 
Priscilla and John Alden, Robin Hood, and 
King Arthur’s Knights. 

Friezes were planned on paper, and when 
satisfactory, the figures were cut and traced 
on the wall to be painted. In this way, it was 
easy to move the figures about in good 
composition. 

When the project was finished, all walls of 
the room had friezes two and three feet high 
extending from the floor. All the worst 
soiled spots were covered and the room 
appeared interesting as well as neat and 
clean. No child would be guilty of willfully 
defacing that room. 

We then turned our attention to our 
array of tables and racks; painting them with 
a pleasing green enamel and using the same 
green for flower pots, jars and vases that 
until this time had been pickle, paste, and 
olive jars. Nothing so detracts from a room’s 
appearance as does a miscellaneous collection 
of jars, bottles and tin cans holding more or 
less forlorn plants. We all agreed that our 
plants looked happier in containers colored 
to harmonize with the room. 

We needed a workbench, but could see no 
way of getting one unless we made it. So we 
obtained permission to reconstruct an old 
table which had a large top and shelf under- 
neath. We bored and sawed holes in the 
table top to hold tools, put in hooks for other 
tools and made a box divided into sections 
for nails and screws. All tools were to be 
stored on or about the table and after we 
had painted it, the location for each tool was 
carefully lettered beside its proper space. 
The manual training department at high 
school donated a vise, and the janitor put it 
on for us. 


(Continued on page 12-a) 
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COVER AND PAGES FROM A BOOKLET MADE BY A STUDENT OF MYRTLE 
PINE, WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 
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BOOKLET PAGES AND ILLUSTRATION BY A STUDENT OF MYRTLE PINE, 
WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 
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BUILDING 
ADVENTURES 


(Continued from page 375) 

whole cabin. It wili help in placing the door, 
window, and fireplace openings. It will also 
show how easily four different groups or 
classes could each be assigned to build one 
side of the cabin. When completed it could 
be put together in a convenient place set 
aside for the assembling of the work. 

All the activities connected with a problem 
of this kind are so varied, interesting, and 
rich in the content or tool subjects for an 
activity program that all grades could take 
an active part. However, in conclusion, the 
size, style and other details of the buildings 
will depend on the problem or unit of work 
selected for their use and also the amount of 
space that can be set aside for them. 


THE FIREPLACE 

A fireplace is a very essential and inter- 
esting part of the cabin. It can be very 
simple or elaborate in construction. Fig. 11 
illustrates how to build one type of fire- 
place. Laths and a few heavier pieces of wood 
are used to construct the framework of this 
fireplace. It is made in two sections; A, the 
front, fits to the inside wall, and B, the fire- 
bed, fits up to A from the outside through 
the fireplace opening. C and D are extra 
panels, made also of laths, that can be added. 
C can be easily fastened to the wall over the 
mantel. Section D represents the oven that 
was used in the early pioneer days and can 
also be fastened close to the wall at one end 
of the fireplace. Papier-maché stones are 
used to cover the framework of the fireplace. 

To make the papier-maché stones, select 
smooth field stones of different sizes and 
shapes. The stones are covered with melted 
paraffin by dipping or brushing on. These 
stones are now ready to be covered with a 
coating of paper. Paste medium-sized pieces 
of wet newspaper with prepared wallpaper 
flour paste. Tear off small pieces and cover 
the stones with four or more layers of these 
pieces of paper. The dash line in Fig. 12 
illustrates how far to cover the surface of a 
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Why Some Pupils 
Do Better Work 
Than Others 


Goeten it's hard for young people 
to concentrate on color sketching 
—particularly if there are constant in- 
terruptions in their interest due to re- 
sharpening of pencils and to a lack 
of novelty in the work assigned. 


Many art teachers are solving the 
problem of getting better work from 
their pupils—through having them 
use this different kind of colored 
pencil. First, the MONGOL Color- 
ed Pencil cuts interruptions of inter- 
est to a minimum because its point 
takes a lot of punishment without 
breaking—the lead is thin, tough, 
and strong. 

Secondly, the fascination of 
novelty is easily introduced be- 
cause pupils can PAINT with these 
pencils. They merely use brush 
and water, for either heavy solid 
colors or the softest pastel tints. 

MONGOLS come in 24 differ- 
ent colors, and in both round 
and hexagonal shapes. 
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The Oldest Pencil Factory in America. Established 1849 
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ALL SUBJECTS ARE SUITABLE TO BLOCK PRINTING WITH 
SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


No subject too delicate, no problem too involved for the ingenious student. The medium lends itself to 
all kinds of clever handling. The tools are adequate to meet all your demands. Straight cutting, the etched 
line, interesting backgrounds, or the stippled erea may all be easily done with the proper use of the tool. 


SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 





INK 


Water soluble block printing ink. Made in 
Red, Orange, Yellow Green, Blue Violet, 
Brown, Black, White. 

BRAYER—PRESS 


Write for further information. 


Linoleum cutters 


screw. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. : 





in six suitable shapes. 
Handle made to fit palm, holds tools with set Make use of our free advisory service. 





TEXTBOOK 
“Block Printing with Linoleum,” 25 cents 
at your dealers. 


we furnish lessons in block printing. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS, ARTIST PENS, SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS 





stone. Below the dash line the surface 
curves in and the shell would not slip off. 
Each layer should be pressed and patted 
tightly together and when dry slip a thin 
knife blade under the bottom edge of the 
shell with the scissors so it will set level on a 
flat surface. The shell should be an inch and 
a half in depth when trimmed. 

To make a papier-maché stone that will 
fit over the right-angle corners of the frame- 
work of the fireplace and chimney as illus- 
trated by E in Fig. 11, it will be necessary to 
model a stone with clay or other modeling 
material, over the right-angle corner of a 
wooden box as in Fig. 13. Make four or more 
of these model clay stones in different shapes 
so there will be a variety. When dry, 
remove from the box, cover with pieces of 
pasted papers to make a shell. Trim the 
edges so they will fit tight along the right- 
angle corners of the boxed-in frames. Rub 
the papier-maché stones with fine sandpaper 
to smooth all the rough edges on the outside 
surface. 

The papier-mAché stones are held to the 
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framework with paper pulp. To make the 
paper pulp shred newspaper very fine that 
has been soaked in water. Press out the loose 
water and allow a quart of pulp to a cupful 
of thin prepared wallpaper flour paste and 
mix thoroughly. Arrange a few stones at a 
time on the framework, putting them rather 
close together. Fill in around the stones with 
a layer of pulp about a half-inch thick. Use 
the flat end of a pencil to pack the pulp 
around the stones and press it down. The 
color of the stones can be the natural papier- 
miché color or tinted an appropriate color 
with any of the dyes on the market. 

Figs. 14 and 15 illustrate how to construct 
the outside chimney in two sections. The 
bottom section, Fig. 14, fits up close to the 
opening on the outside of the cabin, covering 
the firebed section B. The top section, 
Fig. 15, sets down in the opening or collar 
at the top of the bottom section F, Fig. 14. 

A satisfactory mantel can be made by 
pasting together two rows of wheatena boxes 
and wrapping them with paper. Paper store 
bags are excellent for this purpose. Place 
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weights on it until dry in order to keep it 
level. See Fig. 16. 

The base for the front of the fireplace to 
stand on is made of laths and covered with 
paper pulp a half-inch thick. The base fits 
up close to the bottom edge of the firebed B 
which is also covered with paper pulp. 

This method for building a stone fireplace 
‘an be applied to nearly all types of fire- 
places where stones are used. They are useful 
in stage settings for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, patriotic celebrations, and many other 
occasions where a fireplace could add a real 
charm to the background. With a little 
practice and many groups assisting the work 
will move along rapidly with interesting 
results. 

* * * 


PORTRAITS 


Continued from page 376) 

that most of the children see a front or a side 
view, whichever they are studying. They 
should try to get the particular wide or long 
oval for the face and the particular shape of 
the various features possessed by the model. 

After the children have made three or four 
heads in pencil, show them portraits in dark 
and light. Ask them to bring paint or ink to 
class. They can very lightly draw the head 
in pencil and then paint in the shadow side. 
They will make some surprisingly good por- 
trait sketches. This last step could be 
developed further so that the students 
actually paint in three values rather than 
two. But the important thing to do in 
connection with the last step is to surround 
the children with fine reproductions of good 
portraits which were worked in dark and 
light, or with photographs. In any art 
problem introducing good pictures dealing 
with the same sort of problem will develop 
the children’s appreciation way above their 
possible achievement. 


* + * 


NOT TRAVELING THIS YEAR 


Pepro J. Lemos, editor of Scoot Arts, is not 
connected with any travel program for 1937 to the 
Orient or Far Eastern section, and any use of his 
name thereby is not authorized. Mr. Lemos is not 
leading or traveling with any tour this year. 
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Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
eography and Picture Study 
“Our Own Course in Picture Study"’ is of great value. 
With this “Course’’ and the “Boston Edition” of 


The Perry Pictures 


(in Sepia, brown, and on slightly rough paper), amy teacher 
can interest pupils in beautiful pictures. 
72 Leaflets describe 72 pictures in the **Course.”’ 
No child should pass through our schools without this love 
-and the cost is so slight. 


of beauty 





Aurora 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid. Size 54x8 
Assorted as desired. 2250 subjects. 

A smaller size, 3x34 ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more 

Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 1000 subjects in this size 

Order February birthday pictures NOW: Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc 
50 pictures, 3x34, for 50 cents. Or 25 February pictures, 
5$x8, no two alike. 

In February, a sample 5$x8 picture from this “Course’’ 
and a Leaflet describing that picture FREE toevery teacher 
who gives name of school and grade or grades she teaches 
Also, a Miniature Colored Picture for the asking, in February 

Miniature Colored Pictures, 268 subjects. Most of 
them approximately 34x44 inches. ONE CENT EACH 
for 50 or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 
cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 


Guido Reni 
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Compass—T-square—pen and ink... these 


THAT ARE BUILDING THE FUTURE 


are the tools that are building the future. 
They make the plans and drawings which, 
when completed, will mark the progress 
of mankind, 

Heading this list is Higgins American 
India Ink. Since 1886 Higgins Drawing Inks 
have set a standard of supremacy befitting 
the great works that they have put on 
paper—a record which we are confident 


will extend far into that future which 
they have helped to plan. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO IN ¢ 


271 NINTH STREET BROOKLYN, N. } 
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Equipments and Supplies 
for Art Metal and Jewelry 


Only a few tools are necessary 
the right of this space. 
your education is incomplete. 

We will do what we can to help you. 
to receive our prompt attention. 

Metals in sheet and wire form, etching materials, solder, stones and 
enamels, chains, pin stems, joints and catches. 

Send $1.00 for our new portfolio of 20 plates, “Things in Metal” 
including 350 designs. 

Ask for a sample copy of *““The Metal Crafts.” 
suggestions. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. I. 


to make the jewelry illustrated at 
If you have never made a piece of jewelry 
Try it. 


No order or request too small 


It is full of helpful 








PUPPETS 


PRAISED by educators asa help- 
ful force in the classroom, puppets give valu- 
able Art Training; make History, Literature, 
Geography ‘‘come alive.”’ Send only 50c for 
illustrated MANUAL giving complete direc- 
tions for making and operating. Also puppet 
project ideas. ‘‘Morepractical information than 
a $5 book,”’ says one art teacher. Learn about 
ready-to-assemble, low-priced Puppet Paks, 
parts, plays, staging, Craytonite Modeling Ma 
terial for plastic art. Circular, questions answered FREE. Ham- 
burg Guild methods save time, permit real accomplishment in 
limited art periods. Valuable for al! grades. 

=e 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 210 LONG AVE., HAMBURG, WN. Y. 
Enclosed is 50c. Please send manual to 






——_— i 


Address S.A.M. 





The use of DYES 
in the ARTS 


The new Diamond Tints & Dyes 
have interesting and important 
uses in school arts. Beautiful 
new handbook, ““Modern Color 
Magic,” gives detailed informa- 
tion. FREE to teachers. Address 
Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 
80-M, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


Ad 











ART ROOM GROWS UP 


(Continued from page 381 

Our clipping file was a wooden box painted 
green and labeled with large letters. We 
used ten-inch by thirteen-inch tag envelopes 
to hold the clippings, and labeled the en- 
velopes on the flaps according to contents. 
We cut away the part of the flaps that were 
not used for labels, leaving the label standing 
above the envelope and its information 
clearly visible. We clipped many magazines 
and newspapers for animals, alphabets, birds, 
etc., and each class learned how to file 
clippings and find them again. 

Our broken blackboard slates were cov- 
ered with large bogus paper and panelled 
into a bulletin board. Drawings were posted 
on this with Scotch tape. Also, the children 
made a bulletin board from beaver board 
and an old picture frame for small clippings. 
The unsightly ventilator made a very good 
display space for a large frieze done by 
fourth graders, and the open electric bulbs 
were covered with white oiled paper shades 
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having small handmade designs on the 
edges. 

To check equipment easily, we numbered 
our rulers, crayon boxes, and paint boxes to 
correspond with numbers we painted on the 
desks. One bad handicap was the lack of a 
sink in our room. Lack of drainage has still 
prevented installation of one, but we have 
managed nicely with two five-gallon pails; 
one for clean and one for waste water. Even 
our pails were salvaged from the painters 
and enameled to match our color scheme. 
For drying and locker space we used orange 
crates in a row across the back of the supply 
closet. 

When we had done all in our power to 
make our art room attractive there were still 
many improvements to be desired; but with 
a little thought and 2a few makeshifts, we 
could carry on practically every activity 
that we needed in our art room. And each 
child from grade 4B to 6A had done a part of 
the work of making our art room con- 
venient and attractive. 
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7 —ART PILGRIMAGES 
1937 


oat International Art Congress 


sing and tere! 


TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 





Art Teachers’ u Ralph Fanning, Ohio State University 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art Institute 
Vincent A. pre Pratt Institute 





OU are not getting your money's worth from 
Scuoou Arts if you fail to read the advertising 
pages and take advantage of the many offerings of 




















these reliable advertisers. Not only should you send BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
: . 25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 
for the literature, samples, and other services offered 
free, but you should put the manufactured articles 
of these advertisers on your requisition list. These PARIS 1937 
supply houses are spending good money to give you ART CONGRESS—WORLD’S FAIR 
the best possible help. You are not keeping up to the Darel Bailey Farnum. Raymond P. Ensign, Pedro J 
, les . . an : eLemos, Theodore M. Dillaway, Augustus Rose, J. Frank 
times if you ignore their courteous and valuable help. Copeland, and Elma Pratt head our distinguished leader- 
Items mentioned in this Teachers’ Exchange ship and Advisory Committee of thirty-four leading art 
- educators. Send for Booklet “F.” 
Bureau department are free except as noted. Your WILLIAM M. BARBER, BABSON PARK, MASS. 


patronage is of value to us as well as of profit to you. 
Please enclose a 3-cent stamp with request for each 


indicted. tom, POTTERY & MODELING 


There are so many interesting things to make from 1 Ceramic Supplies, Glazes, Tools 

















the abundance of Dennison Crepe, this column can , ee — : 
give no more than a hint of them. The picture in sae = M a A phan ER 

' ; 3 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO, III. 
the advertisement illustrates a few of the thousands Jy " — 





of different problems. Just now there is a lot of en- 
thusiasm for masks and marionettes. They may be for FREE CATALOG 
made in school or at home to be used in the puppet f 





show so popular in schools at the present time. 








> scriptions, with illustrations, are given in 
I ull description 8; with illu trati 1s, are gi i SAVE en sear Art Sepa. Grd: tontnggln, amaienien 
the New Book of Craft Ideas which may be had for prices, from Bert L. Daily's new 75-page Art Supply Supple- 
: a : es ment. Free copy on request. Just a card willdo. Mailit today 
the small sum of 10 ce nts. Whatever your interests BERT L. DAILY, INC., 195 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
are, you should have this book, and also the other 
two books, eac 0 cents—Crepe Paper Costumes 
ook » €& hl I F Ay : u ° Simplified and Practicable Instru n the Art of Paint- 
and Gay Hall and Room Decorations. Few text ing, Block Printing and Screen Pr nting yn textiles, Py- 
a , " , - eR one —— rography and Wood Painting, Soft Copper Bas- Relief 
books offer greater help and are of more real practi- Work, and the Art of Making and Manipulating Mar- 
cal educational value in the field of craft work than weno he 4 nd ¢ ‘ow mo pp hgh de book 4 its for 
, : : < oO an afts y carefl O Hlustra 
these new publications of Dennison. If you want us tions and many valuable Formulae—$1.75 Postpaid—Al 
to get them for you—one or more—send us the re the necessary materials for the various Crafts available at 
8 —— get BACHMEIER & CO., INC., 438 West 37: New 
quired amount and ask for T.E.B. No. 139. York City—Dept. 10—“The Home f Baco Batik Dyes 











+ + . 


“We Are All Artists’ is coming to be as popular Oo D D N uU M B E R q 


‘Gone With the Wind.” The idea originated with VOLUMES AND SETS 


the motion picture of Alon Bement under whose Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
direction it is being produced by the Harmon and Reasonably 


Foundation of New York. Mr. Bement, who has 
erapcgneray ase linge eae THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


been a teacher of art for many years both at the 
. “: y a on 50 University Avenue New York C 
College of the City of New York and Teachers’ eS ty ny 


College, Columbia University, felt the need for ade- 


quate illustrative material in instruction as well as in Lora d ° Ta ft h as | e ft 


lecture work with lay groups. The film was born as a 
result of his own experience and study. y ou a | e g ac y —— 

The film is in three parts. The first presents a 
simple analysis of design as the basis for the develop- See Page 17-a 
ment of taste and shows the historic attitude toward 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52nd St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Operates under an Absolute Charter granted by 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of N.Y. Teachers acquire professional methods. 
Illustration, Design, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Fab- 
ric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Color. Fashion 
Journalism, Life Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Place- 
Sales Dept. Alertness credits. Investigate Before 
Send for Cir. 9, or Phone CO. 5-2077. 





ment. 
Registering Elsewhere 














THE KINGSLAND MARIONETTES 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vermont 


Open 10 weeks — June 24 through September 2, 1937 
Puppetry in all its Branches 


Booklet on Request to MABEL KINGSLAND HEAD, Director 
460 West 34th Street New York City 


HANDICRAFTS 


INSTRUCTION .. . . in all Handicrafts 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Every conceivable Tool and Material; Metals, Yarns, 
Clays, Leathers, etc. . 3,000 hard-to-locate items. 





Write for Catalog (] or School Folder 


Rockefeller Center 
1270-6th Avenue, New York 
(Boston- 165 Newbury Street) 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 










INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses 
Spring Term Commences February 3rd. Send 
for Catalog 15-R lso Home Study Course 
starts atonce. Send for booklet 15-C 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue ° New York City 








MOORE 


INSTITUWTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 





students. Oldest school of art applied to 
industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 

1328 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF aa 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
ENROLL NOW for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 


MID-YEAR Design, Construction and Illustration; Graphic 
CLASSES Advertising and Illustration; Teacher Training. 

Send for Catalogue and detailed information. 
FORMING Address Box S$, 2239 Broadway, New York 
TE 





Mid-Term Courses Start Feb. 8th 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 

Stage A.rts, Dress Arts, interior Decoration, 

Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 

cial Art, Illustration. Special Saturday 

Morning Methods Course for Teachers. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 











art and industry. By animation the elements of 
beauty are shown as well as the theory of design. 
Color photography is used in concluding the dem- 
onstration. The potter at his wheel and the lace- 
maker with her bobbin illustrate the historic attitude 
toward art when the consideration was for the thing 
to be made, its use, and its appearance. 

The second part of the film shows the revolu- 
tionary effect on art of the introduction of the 
machine; the early typewriter, the old Morris chair, 
and an ornate electric lamp are some of the examples 
chosen to show the awkward appearance of some of 
the things of this time. The bringing of the machine 
under control through the design of manufactured 
products is depicted. 

Stagecoaches, trains, automobiles, and aeroplanes 
tell the story of the phenomena of the unity of design 
and function, and the film closes with the thought 
that with the increased beauty of objects of utility, 
and the improvement of taste on the part of society 
as a whole, we are approaching what may be a new 
national expression in the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

“We Are All Artists” had its premiere showing at 
the convention of the Eastern Arts Association in 
New York, April 16, 1936. 

Several school systems have already included the 
film in their programs for the coming year, making it 
the basis of a visual study of design in their art 
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courses, and also presenting it to the student body as 
a whole to emphasize the importance of an artistic 
approach to every undertaking. 

For further comment, address Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York City, or T.E.B. 
No. 135, ScHoou Arts. 

* oo 7 
The Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education is conducting 
its yearly Poster Contest. 

This contest has for its purpose the following plan: 
To inculeate the higher principles of Humaneness, 
upon which the peace and happiness of the world 
depend; to promote the character building of the 
child by an understanding of universal kinship; 
to foster a deeper understanding of and sympathy 
with man’s relations—the animals—who cannot 
speak for themselves. 

Scholarships in fourteen leading art schools, one 
hundred and thirty-six cash prizes and also certifi- 
cates of award are to be given. 

Art teachers are invited to write for a poster an- 
nouncement containing complete details. Write to 
John T. Lemos, Director of the Art Department, of 
the Latham Foundation for the’ Promotion of 
Humane Education, Box 1322, Stanford University, 
California; or T.E.B. No. 136, this office. 


* * ~ 


Once again 


“The Fellowerafters Guild is a non-profit educa- 
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tional organization which offers advice for the 
development of projects and programs of craft work. 
It is affiliated with Boston University and exerts a 
great deal of influence in the encouraging of a de- 
lightful use of leisure through the cultivation of 
handicraft activity. 

“Associated with the Guild is Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
which deals with craft programs of every sort. Our 
trained staff is always on the lookout for the best 
tools and materials to meet the needs of every craft. 
Our designers are constantly developing new proj- 
ects. Our laboratory-workshop is busy testing 
tools and materials before they are offered for sale. 
Many a new medium for craft expression has been 
developed and perfected in our own workshop. 
Associated with us are craft instructors pre-eminent 
in their fields. Instruction of the highest quality is 
offered at their studios. Textbooks are available for 
those unable to attend classes in person.’ 

These paragraphs are from the latest catalog of this 
active organization. It has been interesting to watch 
the growth and development of Fellowcrafters, 
Ine. The service offered and craftsmanship en- 
couraged is further promoted by publishing this 
excellent catalog, which in a way is another text- 
book, freely sent to those who are honestly inter- 
ested. Ask us for T.E.B. No. 137, and remember 
the 3-cent stamp! 


* * * 


A dictionary is a work of art. The New Edition of 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, the fifth edition, 
is a work of super-art. It is difficult to eliminate 
without sacrificing accuracy and usefulness. Based 
on Webster’s New International Dictionary, this 
new book has required, and received, the finest 
discrimination and superior scholarship. 

In this abridgment of a universally used dic- 
tionary, the same editorial staff, the same pains- 
taking industry, the same scholarship, has 
applied to produce a book unsurpassed by any 
handy-sized dictionary in convenience, authority 
and usefulness. 110,000 entries, 1800 illustrations, 
1300 pages, all the important features of the larger 
work, and several special features of practical help- 
fulness will be found in this latest edition. No home 
is complete, no school is fully equipped, no office is 
100% efficient, without a dictionary—Webster’s 
New International or the Collegiate Dictionary. 
If you ask Scnoou Arts for T.E.B. 138, complete 
details about this dictionary will be forwarded. 


been 


Pratt Institute Art Alumni Association is planning 
its first Annual Convention to be held the 12th and 
13th of February at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The purpose of the Convention, as given in 
the letter of announcement, is “to justify the 
existence of the Art Alumni Association as a pro- 
gressive influence and stimulate co-operation and 
understanding in the allied professions.”” An ex- 
hibition of paintings, illustration designs, architec- 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


























~. =. ws Eeere 2 eS 
a LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
skins, or cut to cialized in catering to the needs 
measure of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
TOOLS are complete .. . our prices the 
DESIGNS lowest. 
LACINGS SEND Se IN STAMPS 
(both calf and for Samples in Art Leathers 
goat skin) Ideas and suggestions on this 
Snap Fasteners fascinating work yours for the 
tomatch leathers asking. May we serve you? 
|__| | Ove, Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners W. A. HALL & SON 
\, Bas Plates _> 251 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Leathercraft is as old as the history of man, yet lends itself 
to the most modern of school programs. 


Investigate its possibilities. Send 10 cents for our 40-page 
catalogue of Craft Supplies. 
FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 


193 William Street Dept. S New York City 











e@ If LEATHERCRAFT is part of your 
art instruction don’t fail to write us 
for our catalogue 8-F of supplies which 
includes instruction books, lacings, 
patterns and all types of leather for 
handicraft purposes 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


LOOMS-BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warps, 
weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, 
Butterflies, Block Printing. Send ten cents for 
Handicraft Catalog describing above materials 
and Basketry Instruction Book. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 











SEND 
10* 
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293 Main Street, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


—i BOOK o“ ARTCRAEZ 





NEW IDEAS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


How to decorate art novelties, including linoleum block print- 
ing, designed posters, wall hangings, glorified glass, mirror 
pictures, plaques, why wood, brass craft, etc 190 subjects 
designed in 8 differentcrafts. Especially valuable for beginners 
Artists’ supplies and materials Nrite for free catalogue 71Q 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


HAVE YOU A 
CAMERA? i72.25: 


number of our big magazine, showing how 


to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
142 Camera House Boston, Mass. 


Whether It’s Head or 
Figure, You Can Draw 


the Human Body With Ease 
See Inside Front Cover 
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Talens Products 
.. » Fhe Standard 








During the year 1936, Talens Products 
have had a much larger sale than any 
previous year. We wish, therefore, to take 
this occasion to express our appreciation 
to that large group of discriminating buy- 
made this wider use of 


ers who have 


Talens Products possible. 

While Talens Products are not always 
the lowest priced, we believe that they are 
the least expensive when the quality of 


the materials is taken into consideration. 


Talens Water Colors, Crayons, Poster 
Colors, and Easel Paints are fast becoming 


the standard by which all others are judged. 


Our materials for the craftsworker in- 
terested in Metalwork, Leatherwork, Pot- 
tery, Beadwork, Block Printing, Basketry, 
Bookbinding, Loom Weaving, and Model- 
ing offer to the teacher and the worker 
materials available consistent 


the best 


with reasonable prices. 


It is easier to obtain all of your art 


and 


materials. crafts materials, tools, 


equipment from one source of supply. 











TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago - 
Dallas Terre Haute 
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tural designs, sculpture and other forms of three 
dimensional design will be a feature of the convention. 
Miss Edith L. Nichels, Director of Art Education 
in New York City Elementary Schools, is president 
of the alumni; the committee chairmen are all 
leaders in their several branches of art promotion; 
and the publicity chairman is Charles F. Dawson, 
Harrison High School, Harrison, New York, who 
should be approached for complete information. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
THESE CONVENTION DATES 


On THE Paciric Coast 

March 22, 23, 24—Pacific Arts Association. 
Valley, California—mAhwahnee Hotel. 
Daniel Mendelowitz, Secretary, about 
his address is Stanford University, 


Yosemite 
Write to 
membership 
California. 
IN THE East 

March 31, April 1, 2, 3—Eastern Arts Association. 
New York City—Hotel Pennsylvania. Send $3.00 
for membership to Raymond P. Ensign, Secretary, 
250 E. 43rd Street, New York City, and receive the 
preconvention letters 
IN THE SouTH 

April 8, 9, 10—Southeastern Arts Association. 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Ask Miss May Kluttz, 
Secretary, Southeastern Arts, Hoke Smith Junior 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, to send you full 
information about membership 
IN THE MippLe West 

April 14, 15, 16, 17—-Western Arts Association. 
Toledo, Ohio—Commodore Perry Hotel. Send $2.00 
to Secretary Harry E. Wood, 5215 College Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and begin to receive pre- 
convention bulletins. 

Eastern Arts Association introduces an innovation 
this year by making the last day a full session 
meeting—both morning and afternoon. This makes 
it possible for many to be present for Friday after- 
noon and all day Saturday, who previously, have 
been unable to get time off for the convention. 

The official Eastern Arts 
Association is the BuLuetin, which is issued six 
The current series is carrying 


publication of the 
times each year. 
articles of more than passing interest to art teachers. 
Thus the E.A.A. 
throughout the 

programs at the time of the annual Convention. 


service to members 


addition to its 


carries its 
school year, in 
The membership in the Association was more than 
doubled last year and a large increase is expected 
this year. The action taken at the 1936 Convention 
n establishing a Junior Division for future teachers 
now in training, was an important step in widening 
the Association service to the whole field of Art 
Education. Plans are well under way for the 1937 
Convention to be held in New York City, March 31, 
April 1, 2, and 3 
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“Let’s Make Marionettes!” 





Idea of creating a com- 
plete play meets with 
immediate enthusiasm 


—— will captivate your pupils 
41 Nmore than making marionettes. 
And at the same time it develops the 
artist, the seamstress and the modeler. 
It trains the writer, the actor, the pro- 
ducer and manipulator. 


From the time the characters, their 
sizes and their costumes are decided 
upon ... through their actual pro- 
duction and the rehearsals... to the 
great day when the play is finally pre- 
sented, enthusiasm for the project 
never abates. 


In decorating and “making up” 
marionettes, use the bright, lively and 
long-lasting colors Devoe provides. 
For over a century, Devoe Colors and 
Artists’ Materials have been the out- 
standing products of the art. They 
cost little to use... standardize on 
them. 




















Tempera... Enamelit ... Oil and Water Colors... 
in every medium Devoe offers sparkling, beautiful 
colors for students and artists. Go to your nearest rer 
art dealer today and ask for Devoe & Raynolds Mari one Ww, produced oy a Oe of Altha Edge 
Artists’ Materials. Vaco High School, Waco, Texas 


ARTISTS’ 
gy ES 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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Announcing a New Edition 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 
ART EDUCATION 


By WituiamM WuitrorD 





s 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION, 
Revised Edition, fills a vitally impor- 
tant need not supplied by any other 
textbook. It presents a full view of 
modern art education below the college 
level, invaluable to teachers entering 
this branch of educational service and 
exceedingly useful as a reference for 
supervisors, principals and officials who 
are endeavoring to adjust art to the 
modern curriculum needs of the school. 


$2.50 
. a * 


GEORGE SHELDON DutTcH 
Department of Fine Arts 
George Peabody College 
**A vital treatment of art education. Professor 
Whitford is the one man in the country who 
could have produced a balanced book on this 
particular subject.” 
«© 
James C. Boupreav, Director 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“The most comprehensive presentation of the 
various phases of art education produced to 
date.” 
rs 
Leon L. WinsLow 
Director of Art Education 
Baltimore, Md. 
“I do not hesitate to predict for the book 
almost universal acceptance by those inter- 
ested in this important branch of education.” 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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ART AND THE MACHINE by Sheldon Cheney 
and Martha Cheney. McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. Price, $3.75. 
This book, a most unusual and fascinating 

study of everyday things, is the result of an 

intensive study of industrial design. 

The editors say, “Obviously there is a new 
art, existent in machine-made mass products: 
industrial design. It is not an esoteric and 
precious manifestation but a _ practical 
expression embodied in utilitarian forms 
increasingly familiar in the daily life of the 
average person.” 

The book contains thirteen chapters and 
covers in a most interesting way all phases 
of present-day industrial design. The many 
illustrations, alone, make a valuable and 
educational collection. There are 304 pages, 
and the book is 744 by 94 inches. 


Famous STaTUES AND THEIR STORIES by 
Edwin Rayner. Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

This comprehensive yet brief story of 
sculpture is illustrated with 230 important 
works. It starts with the sculpture of ancient 
Babylon and Assyria and takes the student 
through all the art periods up to the Futur- 
ists. It consists of 80 pages, every one 
illustrated. It is 9% by 12 inches in size. 


CarD-WEAVING by Mary M. Atwater. The 
Universal School of Handicraft, Inc., 
Rockefelier Center, New York. Price,$1.00. 
It is interesting to know that the card- 

weaving process has never gone over into 

machine weaving like other forms of the 
textile art, but has remained strictly a handi- 
craft. This method of weaving is a distinct 
textile process, entirely different from weav- 
ing on aloom. Although it is classed among 
the lesser crafts because it is limited to the 
production of narrow fabrics, it is an extreme- 
ly ingenious technique and is admirably 
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adapted to the weaving of belts, hatbands, 
wrist-watch ribbons, straps and braids for 
decoration. 

Card-weaving was known in very ancient 
times in countries as widely separated as 
Iceland, China, Arabia, Finland, the Bal- 
kans, and Persia, and in many places it has 
survived to the present day. 

The collection of material in Carp- 
WEAVING is the fruit of personal research and 
experiment by the author. Her aim in pre- 
paring the material for publication has been 
to provide a practical set of directions and 
patterns for the use of craftsmen. 

This ancient craft, with its romantic 
background and simple equipment should 
make an ideal craft problem for high school 
and junior high school students. The book, 
Carp-W EAVING, gives all necessary informa- 
tion. It contains twenty-two pages of 
instruction, diagrams, and pattern drafts, 
and two pages suggesting some uses for card 
weaving. It is 8% by 11 inches in size with 
a paper cover and spiral binding. 


MAKING Prints by I. I. Lankes, Paul V. 
Ulen, C. A. Seward, E. W. Watson 
Scholastic Publications, New York City. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is not often that we find a book by four 
well-known artists. 

I. I. Lankes, one of the country’s best 
known wood engravers gives a very practical, 
lesson on woodcuts and wood engraving. 

Paul V. Ulen, well-known etcher and 
painter, makes aquatint, etching, and dry- 
point methods clear. 

C, A. Seward, prominent artist —lithog- 
rapher of the Middle West, clearly and con- 
cisely explains the processes of lithography. 

Kk. W. Watson, print maker, illustrator, 
Art Editor Scholastic Publications, gives a 
splendid lesson on the ever-popular linoleum 
print. 

The book is illustrated by prize winning 
prints made by high school students in the 
Arts and Crafts Division of the annual 
Scholastic Awards Competitions. It con- 
tains 90 pages, and is 8°4 by 114 inches in 
size, paper bound. 
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See the pottery makers, the glass blowers in the 


fascinating markets of Guad ilajara 


No way to Mexico is more fun than 
Southern Pacitic’s dramatic West Coast 
Route from Tucson, Arizona, through 
Nogales, Guaymas, Mazatlan, the rug 
ged Barrancas and Guadalajara to Mex- 
ico City. 

To see the most for your money, we 
suggest that you go to Mexico City one 
way and return another. For example, 
go on the West Coast Route and return 
on the National Railways of Mexico 
This way you see twice as much as you 
would by going and returning on the 
same route ... for little, 1f any, extra 
time and money. 


FREE: New rotogravure folder de 
scribing the West Coast of Mexico 
Write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. SS-3, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. For de 
luxe Mexico book with large map in 
full color, enclose 10¢ in stamps or coin, 


Southern 
Pacific 











ADVANCE NEWS OF CONVENTIONS 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


March 22, 23, 24. Yosemite Valley, California. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Spurr, President of the Pacific 
Arts Association and Supervisor of Art, Sacremento 
City Schools, sends the following information: 


Ahwahnee Hotel has been selected for Convention 
Headquarters. Send in your reservations early. 


Special railroad rates—ask your railroad agent. 


Bring examples of your students’ work in loose- 
leaf or portfolio form—if you need further informa- 
tion write Elston Glenn, 55 N. Merideth Ave., 
Pasadena, California. 


Send membership fee of $2.00 to Daniel Mendel- 
owitz, Secretary, Graphic Arts Department, Stan- 
ford University. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
March 31, April 1, 2, 3. New York City. 


William L. Longyear, President of Eastern Arts 
Association and Supervisor of Advertising Design 
at Pratt Institute gives some of the highlights for the 
Convention. 


All activities are centered in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. The Pennsylvania’s Roof Garden has been 
reserved for a huge School Exhibit—one of the 
largest ever planned for Eastern Arts Conventions. 


Program speakers will include such outstanding 
figures as Harold Van Doren, Industrial Designer of 
Toledo; Egmont Arens, winner of many awards in 
merchandise designing, his subject: ‘Streamline 
Your Art Teaching’; Gabriel Heatter, radio news 
commentator, subject: ‘“‘Radio’s Place in Art 
Education.” 


March 31 in the evening a special reception at 
National Broadcasting Company, Radio City. 


Saturday will be a full day—meeting and speakers 
scheduled for both morning and afternoon. This 
makes it possible for those who can get away for 
only one day to get the benefit of the Convention. 


The Junior Eastern Arts Association made up of 
students in teaching training which held its first 
meeting last year will meet again and will conduct 


one of the general meetings at which both the Senior 
and Junior members will be present. 


Send your membership dues of $3.00 to Raymond 
P. Ensign, Secretary of Eastern Arts Association, 
250 E. 43rd Street, New York City. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Raleigh, North Carolina, April 8, 9 and 10. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Sir Walter. 


First announcement sent to the membership bears 
the convention theme “Art in Democratic Living.” 


In addition to the programs planned for Applied 
Art there will be added this year programs for 
Industrial Art. 


The program committee consists of the Associa- 
tion Vice-president, F. Elizabeth Bethea, of Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute. 


Juanita McDougald, Associate Director, Division 
of Instructional Service, State of North Carolina. 


Katherine Comfort, Girls’ High School, Atlanta. 


L. L. Gore, Professor of Industrial Arts, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Get your name on the membership of this growing 
association—send $2.00 to May Kluttz, Secretary, 
Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


April 14, 15, 16, 17. Toledo, Ohio. Headquarters 
Hotel—Commodore Perry. 


Program Chairman, Dr. William E. Warner of 
Ohio State University announces as convention 
theme: “Living in the Arts.” 


Sectional meetings will be built around topics 
such as these—‘‘Problems Confronting Directors of 
Instruction in Arts in Colleges and Universities,” 
“Arts in the Elementary Schools” and “Problems 
in Arts Confronting the Secondary Schools.” 


Topics for Saturday morning, April 17, are typical 
of the general meetings—‘‘Use of School Supplies 
and Equipment,” ““‘WPA Programs” and “The Arts 
and Crafts for Leisure.” 


Of special note is the Cizek Exhibit from Vienna 
showing the work these children have rendered. The 
Wisconsin Exhibit of WPA Project in art and design 
shows original design in homecraft, developed by 
unskilled women workers directed by trained art 
supervisors. This exhibit has achieved national 
recognition and its sponsor’s agent, Miss Elsa 
Ulbricht, will be on the program. 

The Grand Annual Banquet and Ball has been 
scheduled for April 15. Friday evening a special 
program at the Toledo Museum: “The Fifty Cen- 
turies of Glass.” 

Send membership dues—$2.00, to Secretary Harry 
E. Wood, 5215 College Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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